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Six Years of the National Labor Relations Act 
By H. A. MILLIS, Chairman 


National Labor Relations Board 


The beginning of the year 1941 marked two sig- 
nificant changes in the activities of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The number of new 
cases coming to the Board, which had been de- 
clning during 1940, began to increase abruptly. 
Second, the hitherto normal predominance of cases 
containing charges of unfair labor practices by 
employers was shifted to a predominance of peti- 
tions for employee elections. More than any- 
thing else, the reversal of two such important 
trends in the activities of the Board signifies the 
value and accomplishments of the National Labor 
Relations Act in the field of labor relations. 

In the nearly 6 years of the existence of the 
NX. L. R. B. there were only 2 periods in which 
the Board received more than 1,000 new cases a 
month. The first time this occurred was in May 
1937, immediately after the act had been upheld 
by the Supreme Court. The second period began 
4 years later, in May of this year, when 1,075 new 
charges and petitions were filed with the Board. 

It will be remembered that in 1937 complaints 
against antiunion activities were uppermost in the 
minds of American workers. Two-thirds of the 
issues presented to the Board in May of that year 
concerned unfair labor practices. In May of this 
year, however, the workers filed more election 
petitions than they did charges and were appar- 
ently principally concerned with the problem of 
establishing majority claims for representation at 
the bargaining table with their employers. 

What causes underlie this shift? The answer 
lies in the growth of collective bargaining as an 
accepted and living practice in industrial relations. 
Unfair labor practices are not a part of collective 
bargaining. On the contrary, they impede and 
retard the normal processes of collective bargain- 
ing. Worker elections, on the other hand, are an 
integral part and a necessary first step in collective 
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bargaining. The rapid displacement of unfair 
labor practice cases by petitions for elections thus 
reflects a fundamental change toward sound labor 
relations during the course of the past 4 years. 
All the other operations of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act seem to buttress that conclusion. 

The act has emerged from its testing period as 
a seasoned instrument. The Board’s interpreta- 
tions of the act have been largely clarified by the 
courts. Employers now know their responsibilities 
under the law, and workers can define the scope 
and limits of protection which the act affords them. 
More and more employers have therefore come to 
accept the act, not only as a matter of compliance 
with law but in the affirmative belief that collec- 
tive bargaining alone can maintain fair and stable 
relations between American workmen and manage- 
ment. 

CLARIFICATION BY COURTS 

The National Labor Relations Act has probably 
undergone more legal interpretation during the 
4 years since it was declared valid than any other 
national law during the same period of time. 
The Supreme Court has passed on 34 of its cases 
and the Circuit Courts of Appeals on 191. The 
procedure of the Board has been reviewed and 
declared fair and proper by the Supreme Court. 
Its jurisdiction has been thoroughly tested. Upon 
each of the unfair labor practices specified by the 
Board has been built a body of legal precedent 
covering many detailed situations and serving as 
a guide to proper observance of the act. 

The field is too vast for extended treatment here. 
A few examples will illustrate the new code of 
labor relations, including the rights and duties 
imposed by the act and enforced by the courts. 

Workers now know through court rulings that 
they lose the protection of the act if they seize 











their employer’s plant or if they deliberately 
attack fellow workers during a strike. On the 
other hand, they also know that picketing and a 
minor brawl on the picket line need not of them- 
selves deprive them of their rights. Workers 
likewise know that they may claim reinstatement 
if union activity was the cause for their discharge, 
but that discharge for ordinary breach of plant 
discipline lies within the rights of their employers 
and will not be handled by the Board. 

Unfair Practices Employers for their part are 
informed by court precedent that connivance with 
some of their workers to enter into illegal employ- 
ment contracts will not be permitted. Employers 
are now aware that the words of the act saying 
that the employer may not “interfere with, re- 
strain, or coerce employees” mean concretely that 
he must not hire labor spies, must not close down 
his plant as a means of discouraging workers, 
organizations, show favoritism toward one of 
several competing labor organizations, hastily 
grant concessions to forestall organization, give 
direct financial support to an employee organiza- 
tion, or refuse to hire a worker for the sole reason 
that he is on a blacklist. 

These and many other unfair labor practices 
found by the Board and approved by the courts 
fall under the general category of “interference” 
and are subjected to testimony, rebuttal, and 
cross-examination in open hearing. Six years ago 
many employers opposed the act on the ground 
that its definitions of unfair labor practices 
were too general. Today the precedents are 
specific, and no employer need unwittingly break 
the law. 

The provision in the act which makes it unfair 
for an employer to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representative of the majority of his em- 
ployees was at first thought by many to be too 
vague for legal definition. The courts, however, 
have had no difficulty in setting up guideposts, for 
ascertaining whether or not an employer is attempt- 
ing to negotiate in good faith. <A point blank 
refusal to bargain, conscious procrastination, re- 
luctance in offering counter-proposals, and a refusal 
to sign a written contract when its terms are 
mutually acceptable—these have all been found 
to be in violation of the collective-bargaining 
clause. The act, however, has no concern with 
the terms of an agreement, and an employer who 
bargains in good faith is not compelled te accept 
or reject particular demands made on him. 


While stress is laid on the employer’s duty to 
bargain collectively, it must not be forgotten that 
the individual worker must pursue a long and 
regularized course of action before he may enjoy 
the benefits of collective bargaining. Under the 
National Labor Relations Act, the worker must 
find enough of his fellow workers to make a major- 
ity in his bargaining unit; he must abstain from 
illegal conduct in obtaining recognition of that 
majority ; his representatives must offer their terms 
and weigh counter-proposals offered by the em- 
ployer. The Labor Board has ruled on these 
situations, and the courts have interpreted and 
applied these rulings in sufficient detail to make 
their meaning clear to all parties. 

Compliance.—While the constitutionality of the 
National Labor Relations Act remained in doubt 
during the first 2 years, employers as a rule refused 
to comply with decisions of the Board. After the 
law was upheld by the Supreme Court in the spring 
of 1937, compliance became a necessity in cases 
where Board rulings were upheld by the courts. 
The number of consent decrees whereby the em- 
ployer agreed to have a Board ruling entered in a 
circuit court of appeals without contesting it 
before the court has also greatly increased. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, (the 
end of the fiscal year in which the Act was upheld) 
there were 17 court decisions and 3 consent de- 
crees. During 1938 there were 27 court decisions 
and 11 consent decrees, showing that compliance 
was still grudging and had to be enforced by liti- 
gation. A year later there were 45 court decisions 
but the number of consent decrees had risen to 
147. During the fiscal year ending June 1940, 
there were 69 court decisions and 173 consent de- 
crees, and preliminary figures for the fiscal vear of 
1941 show a continuance of the trend which has 
made the entry of Board orders by consent nu- 
merically of far more importance than cases 
enforced by court decisions. 

It should also be noted that many of the unfair 
labor practice decisions of the past 2 years cover 
events which actually occurred in 1937 and 1938 
and have required that long to proceed through the 
regular channels of hearings, decisions, and liti- 
gation. The relative decrease in the numbers of 
unfair labor practice cases coming to the Board, 
and the increasing willingness of employers to end 
cases by consent decrees, combine to form the con- 
clusion that the Board may hope to expend less 
and less effort on enforcing the unfair labor prac- 
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tice provisions of the act and more time in 
conducting employee elections. 

Unfair labor practice cases which run the whole 
course of formal procedure amount to only 10 per- 
cent of all Board cases. Any analysis of the serv- 
ices rendered to labor and to employers by the 
N. L. R. B. must therefore place major emphasis 
on the compliance with the act obtained by the 
Board through informal negotiation. About 40 
percent of all the 28,000 cases the Board has 
closed during 5 years represent issues either dis- 
missed by the Board or withdrawn by originators 
of the case. Another 56 percent has been settled 
in the field informally and with the agreement of 
all parties concerned. 

The enforcement of the unfair labor practice 
provisions of the act, whether through court de- 
cisions or informal discussion under the super- 
vision of a Board field representative, represents 
the negative side of the Board’s work. It is a 
clearing away of obstructions which hinder both 
parties of the industriel relationship from getting 
together. Those obstructions removed, workers 
are free if they wish to express theit choice for bar- 
gaining representatives through the secret ballot. 


EMPLOYEE ELECTIONS 


Defense production has vastly increased the use 
oi the Board’s election machinery. Even though 
employers and unions are showing an increasing 
disposition to arrange elections by consent, the 
number of the representation cases which have 
gone to formal hearing has doubled during the 
past year. This makes for industrial peace, not 
only because it offers the ballot box as a substitute 
for an otherwise contentious dispute, but also 
because it advances the collective bargaining pro- 
cedure that much further on its way to establish 
sound and peaceful relations between labor and 
management. 

The essence of a successful solution of a repre- 
sentation dispute is speed. When the consent of 
all parties can be obtained, the Board is able on 
the average to conduct an election 3 weeks after 
the petition is filed. To speed proceedings where 
consent cannot be obtained, the Board announced 
last March that it would give priority to cases 
involving defense industries. Among the cases so 
advanced were, for instance, those of the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

The Ford case is a foremost example of the 
beneficial results which follow the free choice of 
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representatives in a secret election. On May 21, 
1941, Board agents conducted elections at the 
River Rouge and Lincoln plants of the Ford Co. 
in which a total of 77,000 valid votes were cast. 
At that time there were 9 outstanding cases of 
unfair labor practices pending against the com- 
pany. In 2 of these the Board’s ruling had been 
upheld by the courts, the other 7 being in various 
stages of hearing and litigation. Less than a 
month later the Ford Motor Co. signed a contract 
with the United Automobile Workers of America, 
which was chosen by an overwhelming vote to 
represent the workers. At the same time all 9 
cases against the company were written off the 
books upon terms acceptable to the Board, the 
company, and the automobile workers’ union. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation had agreed, as 
one of the terms of a strike settlement covering 
its Lackawanna plant, that it would cooperate in 
the holding of a Board election. That likewise 
resulted in a company agreement with the union 
chosen by the majority, and within a few weeks 
elections were held at six more Bethlehem plants 
upon mutual consent. 


WRITTEN AGREEMENTS 


In enacting the National Labor Relations Act 
in 1935, the Congress of the United States ex- 
pressed the expectation that the act would result 
in mutual benefits to employers, workers, and the 
general public. The expected benefits were sta- 
bility of plant operation, employment terms 
reached by negotiation and established for a 
definite period ahead, and open channels for the 
adjustment of grievances without fear of retalia- 
tion. All these are now generally included in 
most written collective agreements. It is not the 
worker alone who benefits through submission of 
all shop problems to a signed document. Em- 
ployers with long experience under contracts rarely 
desire to return to the uncertainties of a shop kept 
in a state of worker restlessness because of the 
absence of a written document embodying the 
pledge of mutual responsibility. 

The written contract has the virtue of including 
within itself the cure of many problems which 
otherwise might have to find their solution on 
the picket line. There is a growing disposition to 
write into them a mutual understanding that 
there shall be neither strikes nor lock-outs during 
the life of the contract and that all disputed points 
shall be settled by peaceful means, with voluntary 





arbitration when a settlement can be reached in 


no other way. Contracts often provide for con- 
tinuous dealing between worker and employer 
representatives. Wage scales, seniority regula- 
tions, vacations, and other contentious matters are 
put down in black and white. The flexibility of 
written contracts to meet new conditions is shown 
by the fact that many now contain provisions for 
reemployment and seniority in case a worker is 
called to military service. 


While the National Labor Relations Act does 
not specifically mention the written contrac’, its 
statement of findings and policy cites the public 
necessity to achieve “the stabilization of competi- 
tive wage rates and working conditions.” The 
Supreme Court has interpreted the act to mean 
that the terms of any labor contract, provided it 
is mutually agreeable to the employer and to the 
union, should be reduced to writing and sivned 
by both parties. 


British Experience With Long Hours of Work 
MAX D. KOSSORIS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Modern total defense, like modern total warfare, 
requires that every suitable plant, every piece of 
equipment and machinery, and every ounce of 
human energy and ingenuity be concentrated 
toward uninterrupted and ever-increasing produc- 
tion of the tools and materials used in national 
defense. But unlike plant and machinery, which 
with proper precaution and maintenance can be 
kept in continuous operation 24 hours a day and 
7 days a week, human beings can work only so 
many hours a day. Beyond these hours they 
soon reach a state of fatigue when further effort on 
their part becomes detrimental to their health and 
also reduces their output. Not only is their 
productivity per hour smaller during these extra 
hours, but their entire output during the shift or 
during the week is often substantially reduced. 

The data available to indicate the effects of 
extensive overtime on the health of the workers 
and their productivity are based largely on British 
experience during the last and the present war. 
In applying these experiences of British industry 
to American conditions, it is necessary to empha. 
size two fundamental differences in the production 
methods of the United States and Great Britain. 
Prior to the present war, the standard workweek 
in England was 48 hours, while in the United 
States the standard workweek is 40 hours. The 
second difference is that the tempo of American 
industrial production is generally faster than that 
of Great Britain. One would expect, therefore, 
that the effects of fatigue on workers and their 
productivity would make themselves felt somewhat 
sooner in the United States than in Great Britain. 


4 


EXPERIENCE IN LAST WAR 


One of the studies during the first World War 
covered 100 experienced operators on capstan 
lathes, turning aluminum fuse bodies in British 
factories. All of these operators were women 
The study extended over 93 weeks. During 24 
of these a 74.5-hour week prevailed, including 8 
hours on Sundays; for 28 weeks, 63.5 hours were 
worked, also including Sunday; and for 41 weeks, 
55.3 hours were worked, with no work on Sunday. 
The relation between hours of work and output 
during these periods is summarized as follows: 


Hours of Average Average 

TIours in actual output weekly 
plant work per hour output 
74.5 66. 0 108 7, 128 
63. 5 54. 4 131 7, 126 
55. 3 47.5 169 8, 028 


The difference between the “hours in plant” 
and “hours of actual work”’ figures is due to time 
taken out in stoppages, rest, etc. It is to be ob- 
served that these operators accomplished as much 
when actually working 54.4 hours per week as they 
did in a much longer workweek, when actually 
working 66 hours. Still more important, they 
produced 13 percent more when working only 47.5 
hours. When spending 74.5 hours in the plant, 
workers lost fully 8.5 hours on stoppages and rest 
pauses. On the 63.5 hour week, although the 
unproductive time was slightly larger, amounting 
to an average of 9.1 hours, the average hourly 
production for time actually worked increased by 
21 percent, leaving the weekly output unchanged. 
On the 55.3-hour week, the time for stoppages was 
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somewhat less—7.8 hours—but hourly output 
averaged 56 percent more than on the 74.5-hour 
week, and total weekly output was 13 percent 
larger. 

Thus, a reduction in weekly hours of nearly 26 
percent, from 74.5 hours to 55.3, resulted in a 
production increase of 13 percent per week. At 
the rate of 169 units per hour, which prevailed 
under the shorter workweek, the production of 
7,128 units of the 74.5-hour week could have been 
accomplished by 42.2 hours of actual work. 
Considering the decrease of idle time with the 
reduction in hours, it seems entirely likely that as 
much could have been produced during a workweek 
of 48 hours as during a workweek of 74.5 hours. 

\nother study of the relation between hours of 
work and productivity covered an operation 
invelving heavy manual labor performed entirely 
by men. The operation consisted of screwing a 
fuse body into a steel cap. The men could work 
as fast as they liked, as the operation was entirely 
manual. Owing to the heavy nature of the work, 
these employees at first worked 12 hours on some 
days and 10 on others, with intermittent Sunday 
labor. Subsequently their hours were changed to 
10 per day, and still later Sunday work was elimi- 
nated. The results obtained over a 13-month 
pe riod were: 


Tours in Hours of Average output «Average weeklt 
plant actual work per hour output 
66.7 58.2 100 5,820 
62.8 50.5 122 6,161 
56.5 51.2 139 7,117 


In this case a 15-percent decrease in time at the 
plant resulted in a 22-percent increase in total 
weekly output. The rise in the total weekly 
output was due to the 39-percent increase in 
hourly output and a decrease in idle time from 8.5 
hours per week to 5.3 hours. The 5,820 units of 
weekly production during the longest working 
period could have heen produced in 42 hours of 
actual working time, or in about 46% hours in- 
cluding time for stoppages, at the production rate 
during the shortest week. In other words, during 
the 66.7-hour week fully 20 hours were lost because 
the same production could have been accom- 
plished in a workweek of 46's hours. 


EXPERIENCE IN PRESENT WAR 


Pressure for increased hours of work existed in 
Britain from the beginning of the present war. By 
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the spring of 1940, working schedules of 60 hours 
per week were fairly common. A more intensive 
drive for munitions production occurred in May 
1940, with the result that the 12-hour day and 7- 
day week became the rule in the war industries. 
For a short time the effect on production was 
favorable. Within 2 months, however, there was 
a general complaint of absenteeism and the Min- 
ister of Labor answered the charge by stating that 
exhaustion of workers was one of the causes. By 
this time the Minister of Supply had concluded 
that “neither in the interests of the workers them- 
selves nor in the interests of maximum output 
could a week of 7 days be worked indefinitely.” 
A gradual reduction of working hours in Govern- 
ment arsenals had been arranged with the view of 
applying similar arrangements to private factories 
working under the control of the Government. 

The initial plan for reduction in hours was to 
relieve men who were working 84 hours per week 
in munitions plants by a system of rotation, and to 
restore the legal limitations of the working hours 
of women and young persons to the pre-war stand- 
ard of 48 hours per week. A part of the program 
to minimize the injurious effects of long hours 
was the employment of doctors, nurses, and 
health officers in specified factories 


SUMMARY 


The British experience with extensive overtime 
work above the standard 48 hours per week may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Except for short periods, an extension of the hours of 
work beyond the standard 48 hours does not give a porpor- 
tional increase in output. 

2. The high production level which follows the intro- 
duction of overtime soon subsides and is followed by a 
production level which enables the worker to maintain a 
longer number of hours at work without overfatigue. Total 
output may in some cases prove lower than during the 
shorter workweek. 

3. Not only does production drop during extended over- 
time, but after the overtime has been discontinued it takes 
some time to regain the earlier higher production levels. 

4, Excessive increases in working hours lead to increased 
lost. time during work, absenteeism, and sickness, as wel! 
as to a decreased rate of production per hour of actual 
work. 

5. Rest periods help to maintain production at high 
levels, particularly if the worker can take food during these 
periods, 

6. Continuous work by the same individual during all 
7 days of the week is not efficient. 











Protection of Minors From Hazardous Employment 


S. W. HOMAN and SAUL WALLEN 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Child labor and the employment of minors in 
hazardous occupations have always been a matter 
of serious concern to organized labor. Both 
received their death blows in a large number of 
industries when the Fair Labor Standards Act 
became law in 1938. Under this law no producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer can ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate commerce, goods produced 
in establishments where oppressive child-labor 
conditions have prevailed within 30 days prior to 
shipment. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act sets 16 years as 
the basic minimum age for employment in indus- 
tries covered by the act. However, the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is empowered to issue findings and 
orders declaring the employment of minors 16 and 
17 years of age in certain occupations to be partic- 
ularly hazardous or detrimental to their health or 
well-being. The effect of such orders is to raise 
the minimum age for employment in the occupa- 
tions covered to 18 years. 

In making determinations of hazardous occupa- 
tions, the Children’s Bureau follows the principle 
that (1) occupations particularly hazardous or 
detrimental to the health and well-being of 
workers in general are also particularly hazardous 
or detrimental to the health or well-being of 
minors under 18; and (2) other occupations not 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to the 
health and well-being of adult and experienced 
workers may nevertheless be particularly hazard- 
ous for minors under 18 because those occupations 
require a degree of muscular coordination, stability, 
maturity of judgment, and resourcefulness in 
meeting emergencies not usually characteristic of 
voung workers, or because they tend to inhibit 
the growth and development of these workers. 

In addition to special surveys on hazardous 
occupations, the Bureau also obtains technical 
assistance and advice from representatives of 
workers and employers in the industry, from 
officials of State labor departments and industrial- 
accident commissions, and from safety engineers 
and other experts. The results of these investiga- 
tions are embodied in a report which serves as the 


basis for an order issued by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau restricting the employment of 
minors below the age of 18. 

However, before an order is issued, all interested 
parties are given an opportunity for objection and 
review at public hearings. Organizations of 
workers and employers or individual wage earners 
and businessmen may appear in person or file 
briefs in opposition to or in behalf of the proposed 
order, or they may suggest modifications. 

Orders Issued.—Thus far, five fields of employ- 
ment have been covered by hazardous-occupations 
orders and are therefore subject to a minimum 
employment age of 18 years. Order No. 1, in 
effect since July 1, 1939, covers all occupations 
in or about plants manufacturing explosives or 
articles containing explosive materials. Motor- 
vehicle drivers or helpers employed in establish- 
ments engaged in producing goods for shipment 
in interstate commerce must be at least 18 years 
of age, according to Order No. 2, in effect since 
January 1, 1940. Order No. 3, issued in Septem- 
ber 1940, fixed a minimum age of 18 years for 
employment in all underground occupations and 
most surface occupations in coal mining. Logging 
and sawmilling occupations, with certain excep- 
tions, are covered by Order No. 4, effective 
August 1, 1941, and occupations involved in the 
operation of power-driven woodworking machines 
are covered by Order No. 5. 

Age Certificates —In order to protect themselves 
from unintentional violations of the various child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
employers find it desirable to keep on file certifi- 
cates of age for all minors claiming to be 18 or 
19 years of age in occupations delcared hazardous 
by the Children’s Bureau, and for 16, and 17-year- 
old minors in all other occupations. The certifi- 
cates must be presented by the workers, and the 
Children’s Bureau has therefore established co- 
operative arrangements with the State depart- 
ments of labor or education in 44 States and the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
to issue State age certificates acceptable as proof 
of age under the child-labor provisions of the act. 
In 4 States Federal certificates are issued. 
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Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
By JOHN GREEN, President 


When the shipbuilding industry started to revive 
in 1933, relatively few workers in American ship- 
yards belonged to bona fide labor organizations. 
Some of the higher skilled crafts, particularly 
machinists and sheet-metal workers, were organ- 
ized into unions, but for the most part the collapse 
of the industry which followed the World War, 
combined with the hostile attitude of many em- 
ployers and the wide prevalence of company 
dominated “employee representation plans” greatly 
reduced the effectiveness of such unions. 

Because of the low-wage structure and a short 
workweek, the prevailing earnings of workers in 
shipyards in 1933 were very low, as typified by a 
wage of about $22 a week for first-class mechanics. 
Low wages and the absence of adequate grievance 
machinery to adjust cases of speed-up, overtime, 
or discrimination induced a group of employees of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation at Cam- 
den, N. J., to organize a union which would in- 
clude all the workers in the shipyard, irrespective 
of their occupation or skill. 
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First Camden Strike.—By March 1934 the new 
union, which had adopted the name of Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, sought recognition and wage increases 
from the corporation. Management refused to 
recognize or negotiate with the union, and the 
entire force of 3,000 men went out on strike 
They stayed out for 7 weeks, and the union finally 
secured a revision of wage scales and a general pay 
increase of about 15 percent. 

The union followed up its first victories in Cam 
den by establishing locals in Chester, Pa.; Wil 
mington, Del.; New London, Conn.; Quincy, 
Mass.; and Bath, Maine. The first convention of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers was held in September 1934 at Quincy, 
Mass. The delegates, representing about 7,000 
organized workers, outlined a broad program of 
action, including extension of organizing activities, 
elimination of piece and incentive work plans, and 
establishment of standard wage scales and job 
classifications in all shipyards. 


The task of organizing shipyard workers, how- 


ever, proved far from easy. The nature of the 
industry with its long record of opposition to or- 
ganized labor forced the union to battle every 
inch of its way to obtain recognition and improve- 
ment of working conditions of shipyard employees. 
In many instances, such as at Newport News, the 
union’s initial success in organizing was countered 
by the dismissal of the most active union leaders. 

Second Camden Strike.—Despite these dis- 
couragments and setbacks, the union was success- 
ful in establishing a solid foothold in the industry 
after the second strike at the Camden yards of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation in 1935. 
This strike followed 6 weeks of fruitless nego- 
tiations. The workers asked for higher wages, 
elimination of piece work or incentive work, extra 
pay for night work and dangerous work, and es- 
tablishment of a preferential union shop. 

With encouragement and financial assistance 
from scores of national and local unions through- 
out the country, the union maintained its ranks 
unbroken for 15% weeks. As the shipyard was 
then already engaged in a program of naval con- 
struction, the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a special board to arbitrate the dispute, 
with instructions to attempt to settle the strike on 
the following terms: Recognition of the union, all 
men to return to work under the terms of the old 
contract, and the board to arbitrate the union’s 
demands and to embody its award into a union 
agreement to be signed by both parties. This 
procedure was accepted by the union and the 
corporation, and the men returned to work. 

Findings of the board were announced early in 
October. The award included a 5-percent in- 
crease in wages, maintenance of the 36-hour week, 
with time and a half for overtime, and double time 
for Sunday and holiday work. Machinery for 
handling grievances through union shop stewards 
and an impartial chairman to adjust all unsettled 
disputes between the union and the company was 
provided. The union did not obtain the prefer- 
ential shop, but the corporation was bound not to 
discriminate in any way against its employees be- 
cause of union membership or union activity. 

Winning Union Recognition.—The I. U. M. S. 
W. A. was now in a favorable position to concen- 
trate its major effort in organizing the majority of 
workers in shipyards. In this work the National 
Labor Relations Act, with its provisions for pro- 
tecting workers against unfair labor practices by 


employers and for providing orderly elections to 
determine collective-bargaining representatives. 
proved of inestimable value to the union. One 
after another, shipbuilding concerns were ordered 
by the National Labor Relations Board to dis- 
establish company-dominated unions, to ceas 
unfair labor activities, and to bargain with ac- 
credited representatives of the workers. 

Outstanding among the most recent achiceve- 
ments of the Industrial Union is the agreement 
concluded with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
which operates four large shipyards and a number 
of ship repair yards on the Atlantic coast as well 
as a yard at San Pedro, Calif. Under the terms 
of the agreement signed June 10, 1941, the com- 
pany abandoned its long-established policy of 
opposition to bona fide labor organizations and of 
contesting in the courts the claims of the Industrial 
Union and the findings of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The corporation agreed that in the future it 
would not seek to delay or oppose employee elee- 
tions requested by the Industrial Union under the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations Act to 
determine collective-bargaining representatives. 
It stated further that it would negotiate a single 
“master agreement” covering all of its shipyards 
where the I. U. M.S. W. A. now holds or obtains 
a majority vote of the workers. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation also agreed to recognize shop 
stewards of unions in such plants where locals 
have not yet obtained majority representation 
In turn the union agreed to request the National 
Labor Relations Board to withdraw its contempt 
of court charges filed against the Bethlehem Stee! 
Corporation as a result of the failure of the firm 
to abide by a Federal court order relating to unfair 
labor practices at the Fore River shipyards. 

The written agreement with the Bethlehem Stce! 
Corporation marks the union’s achievement of its 
major objectives of 7 years of intensive organizing 
work. The principle of industrial unionism for 
shipyard workers has now definitely been estab- 
lished, and collective bargaining on a coast-wide 
basis with an outstanding employer in the industry 
has been accomplished. 

In the space of about 7 years the union has 
grown from a mere handful of workers in one 
shipyard to a strong and responsible Nation-wide 
organization. It now has a membership of ap- 
proximately 70,000 workers organized in 41 locals 
in the United States and Canada. 
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WAGE STABILIZATION 

From the very beginning of the national defense 
program the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers has gone on record in favor 
of national defense. It has cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the Federal Government in estab- 
lishing a broad program to stabilize wages, hours, 
and working conditions in the shipyards of the 
country. The need for such constructive action 
to assure uniform working conditions, to maintain 
the morale of workers at a high pitch, and to 
avoid interruptions to the vast naval construction 
program, was recognized by the union and manage- 
ment alike. Both could easily recollect the chaotic 
labor conditions which prevailed in some shipyards 
during the first World War, and this gave added 
strength to the necessity of formulating a policy 
which would not only contribute to the most 
eflicient operation of shipyards during the present 
national emergency but also serve as a basis for 
maintaining decent labor standards for workers 
after the crisis had passed. Both were also in 
agreement that such a policy could only be formu- 
lated by joint action of management, union 
representatives, both A. F. of L. and C. I. O., and 
the national Government. 

The entire shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
in the United States is now covered by 4 sets of 
zone standards, 1 for the Pacific coast yards, 1 for 
the Atlantic, 1 for the Gulf, and another for the 
Great Lakes. For the Atlantic coast shipyards, 
where more than 50,000 workers are now employed, 
a wage stabilization agreement was signed June 
20, 1941, and upon the insistence of the Industrial 
Union went into effect immediately. The agree- 
ment, which covers about 55 shipyards, prescribes 
a basic hourly wage rate of $1.12 for first-class 
skilled mechanics with corresponding percentage in- 
creases for other groups of workers. Uniform wage 
rates and conditions of employment for ship con- 
struction and repair workers are to be maintained 
throughout the entire Atlantic coast zone. Otherim- 
portant provisions are: Adjustment of wages after 
| year on the basis of changes in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index; 
overtime pay at the rate of time and one-half the 
basic rate for work above a 40-hour standard 
week, with double time for work performed on 
Sundays and holidays; and a 7 percent bonus for 
work on second and third shifts. During the life 
of the agreement, no restrictions may be placed on 
production,norcan there be any lock-outs on the part 
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of employers or suspension of work by employees. 
Where not now in existence, adequate grievance 
machinery with the proviso for the arbitration of 
unsettled grievances must be set up by local 
agreements between workers and management. 


With minor exceptions, generally similar stabili- 
zation agreements have been reached for opera- 
tions on West Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes 
shipbuilding centers. At Gulf shipyards the 
hourly rate for skilled mechanics was fixed at 
$1.07, as compared with the $1.12 rate for similar 
skilled workers employed in the three other ship- 
building zones. In the majority of cases these 
increases represent a gain of 12 percent or more 
over the former rates. 

In order to incorporate the zone standards, 
vacations, reclassifications, uniform minimum 
rates of pay for unskilled workers, and the union 
shop, into their contracts, local unions of the 
I. U. M.S. W. A. reopened their agreements with 
employers. In yards not yet under contract with 
the Industrial Union, locals utilize their grievance 
and adjustment machinery to iron out any contro- 
versies arising in the application of the increases in 
wage rates to various occupational groups of 
workers in the shipyard. Concurrent with this 
action, the organizing work has been intensified so 
that the union may establish itself as the collective- 
bargaining representative of workers in these yards. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


The tremendous expansion of activity in ship- 
yards since 1939 has not only raised important 
wage and hour problems for workers on their jobs, 
but also has created acute living problems for large 
groups of workers forced to reside near their places 
of employment. Severe housing shortages have 
developed in many shipyard communities, and 
workers have been forced to spend a dispropor- 
tionate share of their earnings to provide shelter 
for their families. 

In Camden, N.J., where the effect of the defense 
program \pon housing was felt at a relatively early 
date, a Government survey showed that between 
October 1939 and November 1940 rents had been 
raised on nearly one-third of the dwellings occupied 
by white families and on almost one-fifth of the 
homes occupied by Negro tenants. The increases 
averaged about 10 percent for dwellings occupied 
by white families and 15 percent for those occupied 
by Negro tenants. In particular cases they were 
much higher. 








The Camden Local and the national office of the 
I. U. M.S. W. A., as well as the housing committee 
of the C. I. O., insisted that the Federal Govern- 
ment meet the problem and take steps to relieve 
the housing shortage and prevent excessive and 
unwarranted increases in rents on existing dwell- 
ings. Asa result, the widely publicized “Camden 
Plan” of public housing was developed last winter 
by the Federal Works Administration in coopera- 
tion with a housing committee created by the 
Camden Local of the Industrial Union. 

Construction work on the first group of 500 
homes was completed early this summer, and the 
union has urged that 1,500 more dwellings be 
built immediately. Throughout construction the 
housing committee of the Camden Local of the 
I. U. M.S. W. A. has remained in constant con- 
tact with officials of the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration, and shop stewards of the local have 
handled applications of members wishing to ob- 
tain one of the dwelling units in Audubon Village, 
as the housing project is known. 


GAINS TO DATE 


Throughout its existence the Industrial Union 
has rigidly adhered to its objective of organizing 
all workers in the industry, regardless of creed, 
color, nationality, religion, sex, or political affilia- 
tion. Its actions at all times have been base«! on 
the principle of rank-and-file control, unrestricted 
trade-union democracy, and an aggressive struvegle 
for a higher standard of living for shipyard workers, 

It has always been the policy of this union to 
spend nearly every cent of its income to organize 
shipyard workers. This policy has amply paid for 
itself in the higher wage levels established in the 
recent stabilization program and in the steady 
increase in hourly earnings for all shipyard workers 
irrespective of skill, which have advanced from an 
average of about 61 cents in 1933 to more tlian 
90 cents at the present time. In addition, organ- 
ized shipyard workers now enjoy substantially 
better working conditions, which include vacations 
with pay, seniority rights, and adequate grievance 
machinery to handle disputes. 


Negro Labor in National Defense 
ROBERT C. WEAVER 


Labor Division, Office of Production Management 


The primary aim of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch of the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management is to help quali- 
fied Negro workers to participate in the training 
and employment opportunities of the national 
defense program. Working closely with other 
branches of the OPM, this unit is charged with 
responsibility of removing employment barriers 
erected against competent and available colored 
workers either by employers or labor organizations. 

The establishment of the Negro Employment 
and Training Branch on April 12, 1941, was a 
direct outgrowth of steps taken by the OPM and 
the National Defense Advisory Commission from 
the early days of the defense program to assure 
the total utilization of all the country’s human 
resources. 

The labor policy, announced by the Netional 
Defense Advisory Commission in July 1940, stipu- 
lated that workers should not be discriminated 
against because of age, sex, race, orcolor. Earlier, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, at the be- 


10 


hest of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, had announced that “in the expenditure of 
Federal funds for vocational training for defense 
there should be no discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color.” This statement was imple- 
mented later by the inclusion of a nondiscrimina- 
tion clause in the legislation appropriating funds 
for defense training. 

The Labor Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission realized that the attitude of 
organized labor plays an important part in the 
integration of Negro workers into defense employ- 
ment. It therefore obtained an agreement from 
the American Federation of Labor and _ the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations that these 
two national labor groups would extend every 
effort to remove union restrictions against colored 
workers in defense industries. 

This agreement served two purposes. It facili- 
tated the employment of thousands of Negro 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, cement finishers, 
and other skilled and semiskilled workers on Army 
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camp construction projects throughout the coun- 
try. At the same time it served to answer effec- 
tively the contention of some employers that the 
introduction of Negro skilled and unskilled work- 
ers into industry would lead to labor difficulties 
and reduce efficiency in the plant. 

In specific cases where difficulties resulted from 
the refusal or disinclination of labor local unions 
to admit qualified Negro workers to membership or 
to permit their employment on defense construc- 
tion projects, field representatives of the Labor 
Division visited the sites, and with the help of 
organized labor succeeded in adjusting the diffi- 
culty. 

As a result of this activity, hundreds of Negroes 
were admitted to membership in local unions. 
Others formed all-Negro locals of their own or 
were given working permits to facilitate their em- 
ployment on closed-shop jobs. 

These developments in the building-construction 
field were duplicated, to a lesser degree, in other 
fields. In the iron and steel industry, for instance, 
a larger absorption of Negro workers was obtained. 
Defense training courses were established for 
Negro foundry workers in many sections of the 
country, and several iron and steel works spon- 
sored classes for colored trainees in air-hammer 
chipping, gas and electric welding, and related 
crafts. In the shipbuilding industry, expanded 
employment opportunities were obtained for 
Negroes as drillers, welders, cranemen, riggers, 
and in similar capacities. 

While advancing the Negro skilled worker in the 
fields in which he had already gained a degree of 
employment, the Labor Division of OPM has also 
sought to open employment avenues for Negro 
workers in important new defense industries and 
in some older industries where Negro workers were 
not employed. The position of the OPM that 
every available source of labor capable of producing 
defense materials must be tapped in the present 
emergency was made known to all defense con- 
tractors on April 11, 1941, in a letter from Mr. 
Hillman. 

This position was strongly endorsed by President 
Roosevelt in a memorandum to Messrs. Hillman 
and Knudsen on June 12, and implemented on 
June 25, 1941, by the Chief Executive with the 
issuance of Executive Order 8802: ‘Reaffirming 
a policy of full participation in the defense program 
by all persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. .’ The President directed: 
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1, All participating governmental agencies to take spe- 
cial measures to prevent discrimination in defense and 
vocational training. 

2. All contracting governmental agencies to place non- 
discrimination clauses in subsequent defense contracts. 

3. The creation in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment of a Committee on Fair Employment Practices to 
investigate and seek redress of grievances arising from 
employment discrimination in defense. 

As a result of these measures, a number of firms 
have begun the training and employment of 
Negroes as aircraft-production workers in a dozen 
communities. One aircraft manufacturer informed 
local employment officials that he would not hire 
one worker from any other community until every 
capable and available Negro worker in the large 
metropolitan center had been given an opportu- 
nity to be trained or employed at his plant. 
Another has begun the training and hiring of an 
estimated 1,000 Negro workers in his community. 

Field investigation and contacts by staff mem- 
bers of the Negro Employment and Training 
Branch of OPM revealed recently that several 
thousand Negroes will receive employment in the 
operation of powder plants and arsenals which 
have been constructed throughout the country. 
Increased employment opportunities have been 
noted also in the shipbuilding field. One northern 
shipbuilder recently announced a proposed 100 
percent increase in his present staff of more than 
750 Negro workers, and one southern shipbuilder, 
who already employs more than 3,000 colored 
workers, has instituted a program of training for 
an estimated 1,400 more. 

The work of the Negro Employment and Train- 
ing Branch was expanded recently when Mr. 
Hillman appointed the chief of this unit as one of 
the 12 officials of governmental agencies who com- 
prise the newly created Labor Supply Branch of 
the Labor Division of OPM. At the same time, 
staff members of the Negro unit were assigned to 
regional labor supply committees i New York 
City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; and San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Through these regional offices, and through its 
work with the new OPM Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices, the Negro Employment 
and Training Branch will continue its work of 
integrating Negroes into the employment phases 
of the defense program, thereby assuring the full 
utilization of the Nation’s total labor supply. 


il 


Earnings in Lumber and Timber Products Industries 


Although lumber and timber products are 
produced in every State of the Union, the industry 
is not evenly distributed among the various States. 
Most of the remaining large forests are in the 
Northwest and the South. Nearly half of the 
lumber produced in 1939 was cut from western 
timber and 42 percent from southern timber. 
On the other hand, much of the millwork and the 
manufacture of other articles from lumber is 
carried on in factories in the Middle West and the 
East. The earnings of workers were therefore 
found to vary widely from one section of the 
country to another and within the separate 
branches of the industry. 

Wage earners employed in the lumber and 
timber products industry in the North averaged 
about 62 cents an hour during the late summer 
and early fall of 1939, according to a compre- 
hensive survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In the South, at a slightly later date, after the 
minimum hourly rate for all workers in interstate 
commerce under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
had been raised to 30 cents, earnings of workers 
in the lumber industry were found to average 
34 cents an hour. 

The North.-Approximately five out of every 
six workers on lumber and timber products in the 
North averaged more than 40 cents an hour in the 
late summer and early fall of 1939. About one- 
third of the total number of workers surveyed 
averaged between 40 and 6235 cents an hour, and 


, 


another third earned between 62% and 82}; cents. 

In the Pacific coast lumber region, workers in 
the State of Washington averaged as much as 77 
In the New England States the 
average was as low as 34 cents in Maine. In the 
three important Great Lakes lumber States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, workers 
averaged 45 cents per hour. 

The South. 
timber products industry in the South received 
on the average 34}; cents an hour during the closing 
months of 1939 and the first 4 months of 1940. 
About half of the workers averaged exactly 30 
cents, and three out of every four received less 
than 37% cents per hour. The highest over-all 
average was reported for Kentucky, where workers 
‘arned 43); cents. This was 13 cents an hour 
higher than Georgia which had the lowest average. 


cents an hour. 


Wage earners in the lumber and 
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The degree of skill required in carrying out the 
numerous manufacturing processes of the ind stry 
varies from branch to branch, and even in a vivep 
branch of the industry the amount of skil! de- 
manded varies markedly. For example, in some 
regions of the West a timber feller in logging js 
a highly skilled worker, whereas in other areas, 
particularly in the South where small second- 
growth timber is being cut, the tree feller may be 
an unskilled farm laborer. 

These marked variations in the skill required 
in performing jobs made it impossible for the 
Bureau to compute earnings for separate skilled 
occupations. In the case of unskilled workers, 
however, the survey found that in the North these 
In the 
About two-fifths 
of all the workers covered in the North and ove: 
one-half of the workers in the South were unskilled 


wage carners averaged 53 cents an hour. 
South they averaged 3015 cents. 


and were employed as common laborers, lumber 
handlers, machine helpers, and service workers. 
In the North, hourly earnings of workers, irre- 
spective of degree of skill, ranged from an averag 
of nearly 39 cents in cooperage-stock mills to 95 
cents in the shingle mills. Workers in logging 
camps averaged the next highest hourly earnings 
In the remaining branches of the in- 
dustry surveyed in the North, hourly earnings 


70% cents. 


averaged: 


6414 cents in custom millwork. 

63 cents in surfacing mills. 

61 cents in sawmills. 

5644 cents in stoeck-millwork plants. 

19 cents in wooden-box plants. 

4114 cents in flooring mills. 

3916 cents in hardwood dimension-stock mulls, 


Variations in earnings between different branches 
of the industry operating in the South were less 
pronounced. The highest average—-43% cents 
was reported for custom-millwork plants, and thy 
lowest—32' cents—for surfacing mills. In the 
other branches of the industry in the South, hourly 
earnings averaged: 

40% cents in hardwood dimension-stock mills. 
38 cents in stock-millwork plants. 

371% cents in flooring mills. 

36 cents in cooperage-stock mills. 

3416 cents in logging camps. 

34 cents in wooden-box plants. 

34 cents in sawmills. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in June 1941 


National Income. 
taled 7,650 million dollars, according to estimates 
of the Department of Commerce. For the first 
half of 1941, income payments of approximately 
41,500 million dollars were about 15 percent larger 
than the similar period of 1940. 

Farm Income._-Cash income of farmers, includ- 
ing Government payments, aggregated 791 mil- 
lion dollars in June, as against 771 million dollars 
in the preceding month and 587 million dollars in 
June 1940. 

Automobiles.—Output of 520,500 passenger cars 
and trucks in June was slightly larger than in May 
and 176,000 larger than in June a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal.—Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that approximately 43,100,000 tons of bi- 
This 


and 


June income payments to- 


tuminous coal were mined during June. 
with 43,400,000 tons in May 
tons 1940. 


compares 


32 400,000 in June 


Building Construction.-The value of building 
permits issued in 2,114 cities aggregated $249,- 
900,000 in June. This was a decrease of $25,900 
000 compared with May. It was about 
$52,000,000 higher than in June a year ago. 

Electric Power.—Output of electric power in 
June totaled 13,430 milllon kilowatt-hours. This 
compares with 13,375 million kilowatt-hours in 
the preceding month and 11,315 million kilowatt- 
hours in June 1940. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the average 877,500 cars of freight 
per week in June—an increase of 45,500 compared 
with May and of 170,600 compared with June a 
vear ago. 

Steel.—June production of steel ingots totaled 
6,800,000 tons, as against 7,055,000 tons in the 
preceding month and approximately 5,660,000 
tons in June 1940. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Further gains in the output of factories and 
mines in June brought the level of industrial pro- 
duction approximately 50 percent higher than that 
1939, just before the out- 
break of war in Europe. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index of industrial production 
was 156 in June, compared with 104 in August 
1939, and an average of 100 for the 5 years 1935-39. 


prevailing in August 


Most of the gains in production during June 
Activ- 
ity in aircraft, shipbuilding, machinery, and the 


— 7 oe 1s ’ c 
occurred in. durabie-goods manufacturing. 


railroad-equipment industries again rose sharply. 
Output of chemicals and rubber products also in- 
creased markedly, and most other nondurable- 
goods industries continued to operate at the high 
levels of recent months. 
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Nearly half a million workers were added to the 
pay rolls of nonagricultural industries in June, 
according to estimates compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Total nonagricultural employ- 
ment reached a new high of approximately 
38,790,000 and was 484,000 higher than in May 
and 3,365,000 higher than in June a year ago. 

Manufacturing industries alone hired 220,000 
additional workers. The increases in factory em- 
ployment were widespread, with 130 of the 157 
industries surveyed reporting a higher level of 
employment than in May. The largest increases 
were 29,300 in canning, 19,000 in foundries and 
machine shops, 12,200 in steel, 11,900 in sawmills, 
and 10,200 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Air- 
craft factories and shipyards continued to expand 
rapidly, with 9,900 new workers added to the pay 
rolls of aircraft establishments and 8,000 in 
shipyards. 

Other major nonagricultural groups of indus- 
tries also reported increased employment in June. 
The largest advance (101,000) was in wholesale 
and retail trade. Federal, State, and local Gov- 
ernment agencies hired 57,000 more employees, 


Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1941 


and transportation and public utility companies 
added 49,000 workers to their labor force. Em. 
ployment in the construction industry as a whole 
rose by 28,000, as substantial gains in private 
building construction more than offset a slight 
reduction in projects financed by the Federal 
Government. 

The industrial East North Central region of the 
United States, comprising the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin con- 
tinued to record the largest gains in nonagricul- 
tural employment. Since June 1940 slightly 
more than 1 million workers have been added to 
factory pay rolls in this section of the country. 
The Middle Atlantic region over the same interval 
added 721,000 workers, the South Atlantic 525,000, 
and the New England States 445,000. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—All durable-goods groups of in- 
dustries recorded further increases in emplogment 
in June. The largest advances were 46,100 in 
machinery manufacturing, 27,100 in transporta- 
tion equipment, and 25,900 in lumber. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
[June 1941, May 1941, and June 1940} 





Number of workers employed | 


Industry sounniibeneeeinniaciat 


| June 1941! 
| ese, 





May 1941? 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


| June 1940 


=— 


June 1940 | June 1941! | May 1941 ? 








All industries *____- . ho, 070, 800 | 9, 850, 500 


8, 137, 800 


000 | $188, 789, 000 


88, 340, 000 | $273, 237, 





5, 187, 700 
1, 211, 000 
1, 480, 300 


5, 051, 000 
1, 185, 600 
1, 434, 200 


Durable-goods groups 3_ - - - - 
Iron and steel- - - _- 
Machinery - -------- 





Transportation equipment - - 992, 600 965, 500 
Nonferrous metals- - - ----- -| 355, 200 349, 000 
RE | 706,600 | 680, 700 
Stone, clay, glass___-- 334, 900 








$2 
1 


163, 368, 000 | ‘101, 607, 000 
40, 913, 000 26, 159, 000 
51, 741, 000 | 29, 808, 000 


3, 843, 300 
925, 500 
1, 019, 200 


74, 284, 000 
42) 630, 000 | 
54, 731, 000 


iS 


, 883, 100 


Nondurable-goods groups *__--_- 
T 1, 833, 200 


Ee ae 


Leather__-_--- sate REA ae | 319, 100 
Ne echidna die aee owe 895, 300 
Tobacco_.-_--- a cars 90, 700 
Paper and printing-__- | 644, 900 
Chamiemit........~«+ 445, 700 
OS a 149, 000 
err 505, 200 


338, 200 | 
| 
| 


4, 799, 500 | 
1, 831, 500 
309, 100 
847, 300 
89, 800 
641, 600 
442, 400 
142, 700 
495, 100 | 





644, 000 41,719,000 | 37,327,000 | 20, 824, 000 
265, 800 11, 460, 000 | 10, 911, 000 6, 940, 000 
621, 900 15, 399, 000 14, 270, 000 11, 640, 000 
290, 600 8, 851, 000 | 8, 680, 000 6, 520, 000 
| 

4, 294, 500 114, 056, 000 109, 869,000 | 87, 182, 000 
1, 526,800 | 35, 263, 000 34, 946,000 | 23, 883, 000 
280, 800 | 6, 801, 000 | 6, 355, 000 4, 680, 000 
861,900 | 21, 818, 000 20, 436, 000 19, 572, 000 
89, 800 | 1, 548, 000 1, 487, 000 1, 488, 000 
608, 100 | 18, 986, 000 | 18, 568, 000 16, 694, 000 
394, 300 14, 023, 000 13, 460, 000 11, 037, 000 
112, 000 4, 914, 000 4, 474, 000 2, 996, 000 
420, 800 10, 703, 000 | 10, 1438, 000 | 6, 832, 000 





1 Preliminary. 


2 Revised. 


3 Major groups adjusted to 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


The sub-groups have not been similarly adjusted, and because 


of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole. 
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Nearly 1,350,000 more workers had jobs in 
durable-goods industries this June than in the 
corresponding month a year ago. The gains in 
employment over the 12-month interval ranged 
from 47,600 in stone, clay, and glass and 84,700 in 
lumber to 348,600 in transportation equipment 
ond 461,100 in machinery manufacturing. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Slightly more than $10,- 
900,000 was added to the total weekly pay roll of 
durable-goods industries in June. A substantial 
part of this increase ($4,392,000) was recorded in 
the transportation-equipment group of industries, 
particularly aircraft and shipbuilding. 

Total weekly wage payments to workers em- 
ployed in durable-goods manufacturing in June 
were $72,700,000 larger than in June of last year. 
The largest increases over the 12 months were 
$24,920,000 in machinery manufacturing and 
$20,895,000 in transportation equipment. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment._-The addition of 48,000 workers 
in foodstuffs and 10,000 in leather manufacturing 


highlighted an employment advance of 83,600 in 


nondurable-goods manufacturing. Smaller in- 
creases, ranging from 900 in tobacco to 6,300 in 
rubber, were registered in all the other nondur 
able-goods groups of industries. 

Over the year interval, June 1940 to June 1941, 
the most marked increases in employment occurred 
in textiles, which expanded its labor force by 
approximately 306,400. The next largest increase 
(51,400) occurred in chemicals. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—All nondurable-goods groups 
of industries reported larger weekly pay rolls. 
The increases varied in amounts from $61,000 in 
tobacco and $317,000 in textiles to $563,000 in 
chemicals and $1,382,000 in foodstuffs. 

Total weekly pay rolls in nondurable-goods 
manufacturing were nearly $26,900,000 higher in 
June 1941 than in the same month a year ago. 
In textiles the increase over the year interval 
aggregated $11,380,000. Other large gains in 
pay-roll disbursements were $2,986,000 in chemi- 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


A 2.2 percent increase in the number of workers 
employed in manufacturing industries in June 
brought factory employment to a level nearly 24 
percent above June 1940. In durable-goods in- 
dustries, employment was 35 percent larger than 
a year ago, while in the nondurable goods indus- 
tries the rise was nearly 14 percent. 


cals, $2,292,000 in paper and printing, and 
$2,246,000 in foodstuffs. 
Factory pay rolls increased 5.6 percent. They 


were about 53 percent larger than in June of last 
year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pay-roll 
index for all manufacturing industries was 152.0 
in June, as against 144.0 in the preceding month, 
99.5 in June 1940, and 100 as the average for the 
3 years, 1923-25. 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1923-25100 NOEX 

















Factory Employment 
Index 
1923-25= 100 | "200, — 

1941 168 
June. 1 127. 6 
May-.-.- 124.8 
April__-- 122. 7 
March- - - 119.9 
February - - - - - - 117.8 
January ------ 115.5 

1940 
December. - - - - _ 116. 2 
November 114.7 
October - - - - - 113.8 
September- - 111. 4 
August. - - - - - ae 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
facturing Industries in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 
The average workweek of about 41 hours for all Increase or 
manufacturing industries combined in June was Sia ee 
B em June 1Y. : M: 941 1e 
slightly longer than in the preceding month and ny bn t ali 
about 4 hours per week longer than in June of oe a 
last year. Average hourly earnings of 74 cents a wv 
aire fia, : - ee Retail trade Percent at fol 
were slightly higher than in May and 7 cents an Employment 3, 737, 600 1. 6 6.2 - 
hour higher than in June 1940. Weekly earnings Weekly pay roll. $82, 834, 000 3.3 Ll. 4 W 
‘ , : ” Weekly hours___- 42. 5 +. 9 i? 14 
of employed factory workers averaged approxi- Hourly earnings SO. 57 113 Fe ; 
mately $31.85 in June. This was an increase of 95 Weekly earnings $22. 30 1.7 1.9 th 
cents per week compared with May and of about : Wholesale trad , ab 
ie - J Employment 1, 494, 300 1.0 1.0 
$6 per week compared with June a year ago. Weekly pay roll $50, 651, 000 3.5 1. 6 
In the 5 selected durable- and nondurable-goods Weekly hours 41.5 +. 3 1.0 m 
: ‘ ; : : : Hourly earnings $0. SO +2. 1 7.0 nr 
manufacturing industries average weekly hours of Weekly earnings- $32. 70 +2.5 7.4 ' 
work and average hourly and weekly earnings in Bituminous coal “< 
June 1941 were: Employment- 397, 200 a 4 
Weekly pay roll $11, 551, 000 +2. 5 l. 4 
Weekly hours 31.5 +1.9 18. 6 
Durable-goods manufacturing Hourly earnings $1. 02 1.3 15 
Weekly earnings $32. 10 +2. 4 36. 8 Al} 
Weekly hours Metal mining " 
46.0 in foundries and machine shops Employment _- 85, 800 1.3 11.1 ™ 
43.0 in automobiles. bnew pay roll $2, 820, 000 5.0 +382. 4 Fi 
: ee a Pe ee eekly hours_ 13. 0 +3. 1 7.0 ; 
a in ulant furnace and rolling mill Hourly earnings $0. 80 Ls 112 “ 
39.5 in sawmills Weekly earnings $34. 50 3.7 +192 Pi 
38.5 in brick t facturing. mn 
. >in an manufacturing Telephone and telegraph Re 
Hourly earnings: Employment ; $34, 100 1. 7 10. 6 | 
$1.06% in automobiles. Weekly pay roll $14, 144, 000 +14 12. 0 
$0.96% in blast furnaces and rolling mills pate hours 40. 0 1.0 9 ~ 
$0.82 in foundries and machine shops oe ae 20. 80 r-& 3 
; : Weekly earnings $31. 80 .3 1.3 
$0.6444 in brick manufacturing. ™ te ssh wer j : 
$0.55 in sawmills ; ower and light 
- " ; oaband deta kmployment 257, 100 +-1.7 2.8 
Weekly earnings: Weekly pay roll $9, 268, 000 +1.6 6.2 
$45.70 in automobiles. Weekly hours_- 39. 5 2.3 i 
$39.45 in blast furnaces and rolling mills Hourly earnings $0. 93 +2. 1 3 7 
$37.75 in foundries and machine shops. Weekly earnings $36. 30 : sai J 
$24.80 in brick manufacturing. ae ee : » hi 
$21.90 in sawmills ‘mployment_ . - - 193, 600 +.2 i 
1.90 in sawmills. Weekly pay roll___- $7,038,000 | +39 | +72 la 
, 4 : fe a Weekly hours__- 47.5 +2. 9 +4.3 7. 
Nondurable-goods manufacturing Hourly earnings... 80. 74 (10 2 3 ce 
Weekly hours: Weekly earnings $35. 60 +3. 7 6. 4 
43.5 in paper and pulp. — Hotels 276. 900 7 a1 st 
0.5 in sls a , i asking smployment 276, 906 -1.5 3 of 
40.5 in laughte ring und meat packing Weekly pay roll $4. 314, 000 _10 6 I € 
40.0 in tires and inner tubes. Weekly hours_ 45. 5 L 6 e au 
39.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Hourly earnings $0. 34 a 3. 6 tl 
38.0 in petroleum refining. Weekly earnings - $15. 85 “3 | $2.9 B 
Hourly earnings: Laundries 
$1.0344 in tires and inner tubes, en. - 258, 100 = eee” t Ww 
81.09 | ; de eekly pay roll___ | $4, 453, 000 +3.6 |+10.8 m 
$1.02 in petrol um refining. Weekly hours. 43.5 | y 3 1 
$0.74 in slaughtering and meat packing. Hourly earnings___--- $0. 44 | 7 20 m 
$0.71% in paper and pulp. Weekly earnings $19. 10 | 5 $1.2 
$0.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Dyeing and cleaning f 
. . , 5 “ ( 
Weekly earnings: Employment - - - - - - . 72, 000 | 1.9 9. 1 
$41.40 in tires and inner tubes. bend pay roll_- $1, “mo 2.4 | +9.9 W 
a ae 2 , ; cer ae eekly hours___- . 44. 9 = 2 — 2 ' 
$38.65 in pe troleum refining. Hourly earnings...._- $0. 50 1 6 p 
$30.95 in paper and pulp. Weekly earnings_ -_-- $22. 15 | /. 7 h 
$29.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. p 
$17.85 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 1 Preliminary. n 
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Government Employment and Relief in June 1941 


Work Projects Employment on projects oper- 
ated by the Work Projects Administration con- 
tinued to decline in June. Approximately 1,370,- 
000 persons had W. P. A. jobs, and their pay roll 
for the month aggregated $79,200,000. In May 
W. P. A. projects provided employment to nearly 
1,450,000 workers. Total wage disbursements to 
these workers during the month amounted to 
about $86,500,000. 

Construction Projects.Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in June were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment e 


Project 


All construction projects 920, 800 $120, 550, 000 
Regular Federal Government ap- 

propriations — 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 


_ 


. 820,100 111, 500, 000 


SE eer | 49, 300 2, 300, 000 
United States Housing Authority_| 41, 000 4, 250, 000 
Public Works Administration__._| 9, 500 1, 000, 000 
teconstruction Finance Corpora- 

a ceases) Scand aa ae 1, 500, 000 





Cost of Living 


Living costs rose six-tenths of 1 percent from 
June to July. They are now almost 7 percent 
higher than when the war started in Europe. The 
largest part of this increase, averaging nearly 5 per- 
cent, has taken place within the last 3 or 4 months. 

Housewives in their daily trips to the grocery 
store and to the butcher shop readily see the full 
effect of this increase. Meats, eggs, coffee, fruits, 
and vegetables are all at least a few cents higher 
than they were a short time ago. Reports to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the average 
worker’s family had to spend almost 15 percent 
more on food in July of this year than in the sum- 
mer of 1939 when food prices were unusually low. 

The rise in living costs has not been limited to 
foods. The wage earner feels it, for example, 
when he buys a new wool suit, a pair of shoes, or a 
pair of overalls. Shoes are almost 8 percent 
higher, suits are up 6 percent, and overalls 15 
percent, compared with prices 2 years ago. Wo- 
men’s clothing apparently has not increased as 
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C. C. C. and N. Y. A——The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 235,000 enrolled workers, 
camp supervisors, and instructors in June. Their 
earnings for the month totaled $11,280,000. The 
National Youth Administration supplied jobs to 
760,300 boys and girls, who earned $10,700,000. 

General Relief —About 378,200 families and 
single persons in 19 large urban areas received 
$11,300,000 in relief in June. This was a decline 
of 6.7 percent in both cases and funds disbursed 
comp: red with May. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in June were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment g 


Service 


Executive !_ - 1, 363, 000 $204, 900, 000 


Military 1, 740, 000 105, 000, 000 
NS ee 6, 100 1, 340, 000 
Judicial _ _ - 2, 500 645, 000 





1 Includes about 190,100 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $27,550,000 
shown under other classifications. 


in July 1941 


much as men’s, for several reasons. First of all, 
the goods used in making the clothing purchased 
by the Army are relatively unimportant in making 
women’s clothing. Then too, manufacturers of 
women’s garments can make some economies in 
the cut and trim of women’s without 
actually lowering their value. 

The family wishing to buy housefurnishings now 
finds that prices on the average have gone up even 
more than for clothing. A $25 rug now costs 
about $30, and moderate-priced suites of furniture 
are $15 to $20 higher than in 1939. Sheets cost 
around 10 percent more. For all housefurnishings 
priced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics through- 
out the country, average costs in July were nearly 
2 percent higher than in June and between 7 and 
8 percent higher than in 1939. 

On the average, rents haven’t gone up as much 
as other major items in the family budget, 
although increases in recent months have brought 
average rents about 2 percent above the level of 
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2 years ago. The cost of rented quarters has risen Cost of living in 20 large cities 
considerably more in some cities than in others. 
Increases have been greatest in defense areas a. Percentage increas: 






























where vacancies were limited and building of new Area and city “ta June 15, 1941,| Aug. 15, 1999, 
eo OR an ara > : > | =100 to to 
houses could not keep pace with the influx of | Juny 15, 1981 | July 15, 194 
workers employed on defense jobs. Advances of — —— : 
more than 5 percent since July 1939 have been Average for 34 cities ! 105. 2 | +0. 6 6.7 
reported in Baltimore, Birmingham, Indianapolis, North Atlantic: — . : —a 
Jacksonville, Memphis, Mobile, and Norfolk. Boston_---- | 103.7) +12 +6.8 

, ie as 8 22: . Buffalo - - - - 108. 0 +0. 7 + 9.6 
Ms f 2S Se f ‘r cities are - : - a + 
Many families in these and other cities are , how ee ng | 104.8 0.3 59 
ever, more concerned about the lack of suitable Philadelphia_.- | 103. 6 | +0. 3 5.9 
dwellings to live in than they are about the higher __, Pittsburgh - - | 106.2) +10 1.9 
o : , ” South Atlantic: 
rentals they must pay. Baltimore_ | 106. 3 +0. 4 7.7 
ry. . . 2 lay ‘ | 7 9 7 ¢ 
There is another group of living costs labeled N oo” | 107. 1 r20 7.9 
. 5 : " - No e al: 
“‘miscellaneous” which also has contributed its Chicago---- | 105.9 +1.0 | +7.3 
share to the “higher cost of living.” This group Cincinnati_--- 104. 4 +0. 5 | +7.8 
. Tie ‘ ee Cleveland 107. 1 +0. 8 | +7.1 
includes such items as medical care, transportation Detroit _ - a | 107.0 +0. 6 +8. 6 
. : ‘ . pony | 22 3.7 
(including automobiles), movies, barber and Kansas City. | 1022 +0. 4 B 
; : ; . Minneapolis | 106. 1 +0. 5 +6. 4 
beauty-parlor service, laundries, cleaning supplies, St. Louis. | 104. 6 40.5 6. 6 
etc. Medical costs have changed very little, with South Central: | i a 
2 Ric ee Birmingham -_- | 106.9 | +1. 8.£ 
the exception of some medicines containing Houston_-_- 104. 9 | +0. 9 4.2 
imported drugs that are extremely difficult to Ww — 103. 7 Las 59 
: . enver. — ° | TU. ¢ tT oO. 
obtain. Barber and beauty-parlor services, as Los Angeles... - 105.6 | @) i" +5.1 
° a ee - ce eS 4 
well as the cost of other personal services, have Gan Feancieee.. “ =? + Ta 
° ° o,° oo! oe ‘. rv. . 
increased in some cities, but such changes are the | 
exception rather than the rule. Higher taxes 1 Ketimated. 8 No change. 






have made gasoline more expensive than a year 
or two years ago. 
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